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Introduotlon 



1. The Eaxly ^ pxuP A. 

A. The Miracle Playa> 

The early English drasia has been reoognlzed ae a 

rich field for Invest Igat Ion , and much hae been written^ In 

a general way, concerning Its development. Lltiirgloal plays, 

miracle plays, and moralities have all received attention from 

eminent scholars. Of the miracle plays, J.J.Jusserand says: 

"Cinq a six cents ane de pop\ilarlte. Qufelle piece de 

1 
theStre occupa si longtemps la sc^ne." 

And of them. Professor Gayley says: 

"In the miracle plays, . • • the mirth, the |)rov^erblal 

philosophy, the social alms, the aesthetic and religious Ideals 

2 
of the middle ages still live for us«" 

The advantage, then, of more special study In this field Is 

evident, and this, too, has been done. Miss Bates hae estimated 

that there were three main eoiircee for these plays: (1) record, 

(2) legend, and (3) the rural life of medieval England. Other 

writers have called attention to the use. In certain plays, 

of medieval religious sermons and treaties, and religious 

lyrics, hymns, and carols. Authorship and dates of composition 



Le Th^£tre en Angleterre, p. 37. 

m 

PI. Our Forefather., p. 116. 
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havt b««n treated in oonneotlon with the four great oyclee of 
Chester^ York^ Towneley, and Coventry. That all of these cycles 
deal with the same general subjects, as determined by the 
scriptural nattire of their couroes, is well known, and anyone 
who has sver heard of miracle plays knows something of the 
pageauits, or doubls-decked scaffolds that wsnt about the towns, 
stopping at various street cotners to enact successive scsnes 
in the vast drama. One of the most exhaustive descriptions of 
these travelling scaffolds, stags properties, costumss, and 
expenses of production is given by Mr. Sharp in his Dissertation 
on the Pageants, or Drajsatic Uystsries. That the term "pagesuit" 

came to be used impartially to indicate either the scaffold or 

1 
the enacted scene is statsd by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, in hsr 

Introduction to the Tork Mysteries, and Professor Gayley has 
so ussd the word in his Plays of Our Forefathers. 

i. Various Estimates of the Coventry Cycle . On the 
comparative value of the four great cycles of miracle plays, 
scholars havs held varying opinions. Mtich work in this 11ns 
still remains to be done, but the dramatic and literary value 
of the separate cycles has been estimated by numerous writers. 
Since it is with the Coventry cycls that this papsr is concern- 
ed, criticisms of that cycls only need be considered* 



York Mys. p. XXXV. 



Aooordl&g to Professor Ten Brink, "the oontents of the whole 

cycle are of a very mixed character and seem to have been put 

1 
together in a rather casual way." With this view, Dr .Hemingway 

2 
seems to agree, and £. K.Chambers refers to the cycle as "a 

3 
patchwork collection." 

A. W. Pollard says that "the so-called Coventry plays, taken 
as a whole, show the least dramatic power of any of the four 
cycles which we have examined. Their interest is mainly didAolic, 
and they are especially concerned with the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity and of the honour due to the Blessed Virgin." 

¥. J. Courthope finds an "element of comedy" in one scene 

of a certain pageetnt, and cites this as a remarkable exception 

5 
to the prevailing didactic tendency. 

Perhaps no writer on the subject of Miracle Plays has failed 

to note and critlze the general didacticism of the Coventry plays. 

That these same plays contain much legendary and allegorical 

material has also been noted, but with the observation most writ em 
J 

Engl. Lit ..II, 1, p. 283. 
2 
Engl. Nativ. PI., p. XXXVIII. 

3 
Med. St .^11, p. 152 

Engl. Mir. PI., p. XXXIX. 



Hist. Engl. Pottry, I. p. 4-13. 
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have been content. By Pzofesaor Gayley, however, these elements 

of wonder and romance are given due credit, for he says, in his 

Plays of Oiir Forefathers:- 

"In their appeal to the sentiments of sextual chivalry, of 

wonder and admiration, the H-Town group of plays, and, to some 

extent, the oorre spending York plays, make a decided advance upon 

1 
other cycles** He also refers to the Joseph and Maxy plays as 

2 
"among our earliest romantic comedies." 

The group of Passion Plays have received somnrhat better 

treatment at the hands of critics. In addition to Professor 

3 
6ayley*s appreciations, in his chapter on Pathos and Sublimity, 

Dr.Ward speaks of Mary*s lament in the Coventry Crucifixion play 

as an exaatple of genuine tragic passion. Of the planctus 

portions of this cycle, G.C.Taylor says, "they have become more 

thoroughly part and parcel of the drama than in any of the other 

plays; the author introducing into them besides the coventional 

motives other turns of thought and feeling, as he sees fit, accord 

5 
ing to the need of the draoatio situation." Moreover, Thien's 



1 

PI. Our Forefathers, p. 197. 
2 

Ibid., p. 192. 
Ibid., pp. 193-212. 

Engl. Dr.Lit..I, p. 66, 

5 
Mod.Phil,, IV, p. 31 



W:^9T dlt engllaohtn Marianklagan rafare to Mary* a lajnant In 

tha Cruoiflxlon play aa auparlor^ in ita dapthi of faallng^ to 

1 
that of any othar Plane tua* 

Aalda from thaaa laat appraclativa aatlmataa^ tha Covantry 

I 
oycla^ aa a whola^ has racalvad but acant praiaa« 

2. Charaotar Traatmant In tha Miracla Play a > Tha traat- 

mant of individual oharactara within tha playa haa racaivad 

llttla attantion of any aort. Parhapa thia la dua to tha Impraaa- 

ion that thaaa aarly typaa oould acaroaly ba oonaldarad aa 

indivlduala. A doctor' a thaala, by T, J, Crowlay, daala with tha 

ganaral mathod of charaotar traatmant in tha madiaval drauna^ and 

at&taa that the Pra^Ellzabathana had not laarnad what to amphaalzi 

that thara waa a tandancy to charactarlza ganarally^ to traat 

2 
tha haro aa a whola. Latar on, howavar, Dr.Crowlay rafara to 

Joaaph and Mary, of tha Tork playa , aa "raal paraona*" 

Moraovar, J, J, Juaaarand, in La Th^fttra an Angla tar ra» apaaka 

of tha haroaa of the myatarlaa aa the prototyped of tha charac- 

tare of modem drama. Ha aaya that in the old collectiona of 

rallgioua dramaa, one finda already the principal traita which 

3 
mark the geniua of Shakeapeare. 

A aimilar view la expreaaad by Prof eaaor Gayley, in tha 
Playa of Our Forafathera. 



1 

P-5^- 

2 
Char. Trt. in Mad. Dr., p. 39. 

p. 105. 
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"The Virgin Mary la the first romantlo woman in English 
drama, and in the series of plays in which she figures is the 
forerunner of the modem comedy of love, - the drama of the 
maidwn ideal victorious and of womaui adorid.** As Professor 

Gayley has previously stated, it is in the Coventry plays that 

1 
"the drama of the Virgin bursts into full flower." 

i. A Study of the Coventry Mary Plays . The Coventry 
plays of the Virgin, therefore, seem to offer a most Interesting 
field for investtgation. It is the purpose of this paper to 
form some estimate of the draunatic use of materials in these 
plays, the special characterization of the Virgin therein, and 
the reeulting contribution to the Virgin ideal. It will be 
neceesary to compare the plays with their sources to discover 
differences in subject matter, in characterisation, and in drfiuna- 
tic method. What contribution they have made in selection or 
adaptation of materials, and in originality of treatment or con- 
ception may then be eetimated. How far the characterization of 
the Virgin is due to legendary sources, to contemporary Virgin 
lore, and to originality of treatment or conception may also be 
approximately estimated. 

Incidental referencee to the treatment of her character in 
other cycles will be helpful for the eake of comparison or con- 



I 

PI. Our Forefathers, p. 195. 
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trast. If a apecial and consistent treatment of the Virgin 
character throughout the Coventry cycle be ahown^ some 
light might thus be thrown upon the authorship of the Mary plays, 
but this paper Is not concerned directly with that problem. Any 
reference to^the Coventry dramatist" Is used for the sake of 
convenience » and should not be \mderstood as an implication of 
authorship by any one man. 

Such a study of the Mary plays then should reveal their 
dramatic use of materials and their contribution to the ideal 
of the Virgin Mary. 
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Disouaslon. 



I, The eo-oslled Lud\i» OoYentr l«.|t. 

A Name and Origin, 

The eo>oalled Coventry plays apparently have no right 
to the name. Such ebholare as Ten Brink, Davidson, Pollard, and 
Gayley have shown that there is no reliable authority for assijgn- 

ing their origin to Coventry. Dr •Hemingway speaks of the "Coventry 

1 
myt^"* but thinks that "there is more reason for oonneoting them 

2 
with Coventry than with any other town." Hemingway admits, how- 
ever, that they have no real claim to any partioular locality. 

As Professor Gayley has pointed out, "the guilds of Coventry 

already had their own miraole plays, two of which — are still 

3 

extant," and there is no reason to believe that the distinct 

cycle, edited by Halliwell«. \inder the title, Ludus Coventriat, 
was acted by town crafts or guilds, for no guild is mentioned. 

When the manuscript, owned by Robsrt Hegge until his death 
in 1630, was purchased by Sir Robert Cotton, it bore the title 
of "Ludus Corporis Christi." Dr.Rlchard James, librarian to 
8ir Richard Cotton, added the inscription, "vulgo dicltur Ludus 
Conventriae ." He merely says that it was "commonly" so-called. 



1 

Engl. Nativ. PI., p. XXXI. 
2 

Ibid., p. XXXIII. 

3 
Plays Our Forefathers, pp. 135 et seq 

See Chambers. Med. St. 2:^19. 
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1 
The faot that the oyole "bore the name of no town nor osaft' 

2 
and that" it was unusiially full of theology, led him to the oon- 

elusion that the plays had been performed by the Grey Friars 

of Coventry* This tempting explanation was adopted, in 1636, 

by Ougdale, the historian of Warwickshire, 1^0 lent further 

oredenoe to the theory by reporting what he said had been told 

him by eyewitnesses of the Grey Friars* performances. Professor 

Gayley has shown that the testimony of Dr •James is unreliable, 

since he has made inaccurate statements about the contents of 

3 
the cycle* That I)ugdale*s statement is also untsuitworthy has 

been conclusively proved by Professor Gayley* 

Moreover, Professor Ten Brink and Ur .Pollard have shown 

/ 

/ that "the dialect and scribal pecuSkrities of these plays belong 

rather to the Korth £ast Midlands than to the neighborhood of 

5 
Coventry*" 

Professor Gayley thin^ke it most probable that performances 
of these plays were given by strolling players who went about 



from town to town, "the H-, or nocen of the town being filled 
in with the designation suitable to the occasion." The words 



1 
Ilftmli|gwiiy,,.]fegl..i(qit^v. Plays, p.X. 

2 
Ibid. 

3 
PI. Our Forefathers, p. 137 »* "e^l* 

• J^id*. , . - ^ . 

^Pollard, Engl. Mir. Pl.^ XXXVII. 

6 
PI. Our Forefathers, p. 130. 
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of the banner bearers: 

"At VI of the belle we glzine o\ir play, 
In N-Towne," would suggest some such praotloe» Hone 

« 

and a few of hie followers refer to the oyole as the Hegge plays. 
That this oolleotlon mT'gittt be the lost play-book of the town 

of Lincoln was suggested by Professor Oayley in a 1907 publloa- 

1 
tion of Plays of Our Forefathers. In a recent n\uiiber of The 

2 
Nation, Ootober 2, I913, Mr .Hardin Craig announces his dis- 
covery of Lincoln as the place of origin of the so-called Coven- 
try plays. His proofs are based chiefly upon resemblances, be- 
tween the records of the lost St .Anne plays at Lincoln and the 
cycle edited as Ludus CoventriaB, in ocometftion with the plays 
of the Virgin Mary. This similarity in treatment of the Virgin 
was previously noted by Professor Gayley when he advanced his 
theory merely as a s-uggestion. Professor Gayley* s designation of 
this much disputed cycle as the N-Town collection is quite con- 
sistent but inconvenient, when one is dealing with Halliwell's 

text edited under the title of "Coventry Mysteries.* Though the 

3 
twrmj'Mysteries," oust be dispensed with, I have retained "Coven- 
try" and refer to this collection ae the Coventry Miracle Plays. 
B. Date and Authorship . 

"Most of the manuscript of the so-called Ludus 



PI. Our Forefathers, p. 136. 
2 

News for Bibliophiles. 

3 
See Gayley' 8 PI. Omx Forefathers, p. 213* 
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1 

Coventriae was written in the year, 1^1-62." Profeasor Gayley 
asBignt the date of oonposition of the greater part of the oyolee 

which includes all the pleys based upon New Testament subjects, 

2 
to the first half of the fifteenth century* They are, there- 
fore, of later date than the other cycles. The portions derived 
from the Old Testament, he believes, are of prior date to the 
rest of the cycle and also prior to the York and Wakefield plays. 
It is with the New Testament plays only that we are concerned. 
Of these. Professor iGrayley says, 'MAtrical and other tests show 
that while plays XII, XIII, XIV, XXZZI, XIK were originally 
among the earliest in the cycle, they are, in their present 
£orm, probably revisions of a later date than the corresponding 

plays of other cycles; also that plays IX, X, XI were first writ- 

3 
ten about the time of these revisions." Gayley and EeQliwell 

agree in dating the AssTxnption of the Virgin considerably later 

than the rest of the cycle. Hemingway thinks that all the 

ecclesiastical portions, which he considers late interpolations, 

may be dated at about the first half of the fifteenth century." 



1 Fore- 

• Gayley* s PI. OurAfathers, p. 12S. 
2 

Ibid., p. 136; see also Symond' s Sh ak. Pred. , p. S3; 
Jigway, Engl. Nativ. PI. Intro. XXXVII. 

3 
PI. Our Forefathers, p. 193. 

Ibid., p. 327; C. M. , p. k-lj, 

3 
Engl. Nativ. PI. Intro., p. XXXVII. 
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There teems to be no real evldenoe to support the claim 

that John Lydgate, monk of Bury, was the author of the Ludue 

Coventiiae. Professor Gayley thlnke that *the eoolesiastioal 

flavor, indicating the influence of ecclesiastical minds was 

more likely to have been produced during the period of original 

composition and by the secular clergy of the town, than in the 

2 
days of nomadic representation.* He makes no attempt to assign 

the conqpositlon of the cycle to any one writer. Davidson thinks 

3 
that the Coventry plays are the work of one author. 

From the general spirit of the Mary plays, it seems quite 

possible that, with the exception of the Assunption which whows 

If 

a marked difference in tone as well as in dialect, they repre- 
sent the work of some one dramatist. That special treatment of 
the Virgin character which is peculiar to the Coventry cycle is 
consistently maintained throughout the whole group of Uary plays. 
Vldle the Passion plays in which the Virgin appears show a marked 
difference in her manner, this is but the natural result of the 

circumstances of her life. The dramatist's attitude toward her 

as 
is, apparently, the same^in the preceding plays. If, however, 

all the •coles last ical portions of this cycle are to be oonsld- 



See Chambers, Med. St.^v.2, p. 1^. 
2 

PI. Our Forefathets, p. 136. 

3 
Engl. Mys. PI., p. 135 . 

^ .11,1, 

Ten Brink Engl. Lit.,'p.283, assigns the dialect to a 

moxB northern district. 
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ered at lata additions^ the Passion plays represent the work 

of a later hand^ for it it in the Planctixs portions, doubtless 

derived from the works of Cardinal Bonaventura, that the Virgin 

le cheuraoterized* 

The contention that the whole grorxp of Uary plays was 

written by one author Is dlfflo\ilt to support, but a striking 

similarity In their treatment of the Virgin oharaoter teog;>ts 

one to favor suoh a oonoluslon* 

C. Nature and Souroes * The oonposlte nature of the Coventry 

plays has frequently been noted. Most exsphasls has been 

laid, however, upon the dldaotlolsm of the oycle and the 

various evidences of ecoisslastloal authorsllp or revision. In 

the words of Dr,Ward, . *The text of the plays Is overcharged with 

1 
curiosities of medieval theology." That this collection of 

plays bears a closer relation to the liturgical drama than any 

2 
other cycle has been shown by Hohlfeld, and various other 

soholars have noted this relation* The symbolical and allegorical 

3 
tendencies have also frequently been pointed o\xt« Less attest- 

Ion has been paid to references, within the plays, to contempor- 
ary life and to the elements of humor and pathos. The wonderf\il. 



1 
Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., v. 5, p.5^. 
2 

Anglla XI; PI. Our Forefathers, p. 1^8; Ward, Hlst.Engl.Dr. 
Lit., I, 86. 

3 

Hohlfeld, Anglla XI, p«279; Gayley PI. Forefathers, p. 203; 
Chambers, Med. St^v.2, p. 152. 

See, however, Gayley, PI Forefathers; Pollar4r Engl. 
Kir. PI.. Intro. 



C«e 
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the marvelous, and the romantio - feat\iree eo characterietio 

of thlB cycle of plays - have received but slight attention 

except at the hands of Professor Gayley* 

For these traits, the use of apocryphal sources is largely 

responsible. According to Eohlfeld, the Coventry and Chester 

oyolet contain many legendary and apocryphal tcenee entirely 

lacking in other miracle collect lone* E.K. Chambers hae alec 

called attention to the preponderance of legendary ifl^texljlfl- in 

2 
the Ludue Coventriae* 

Profeeeor Gayley says that the playe dealing with New 

Testament subjects "appear to depend largely upon the Vulgate, 

and the apocryphal Gospels, especially the Birth of Mary, the 

3 
Prot evangel of James, and the Nicodemus." He also includes among 

the sources the apocryphal Pseudo-Matthew and Death of Pilate, 

Caxton*s translation of Voragine*s Legenda Aurea, and the 

Cursor Mundi* Ward, followed by Gayley, has called attention 

to "the frequent use of the liturgy, of hymns, of psalms, and 

scriptural paraphrases." Ward also mentions the use of medieval 

sermons • 



T 

Anglia XZ, p. 277 • 
2 
Med. St .,11, 126. 

3 -^ 
PI. Our Forefathers, App., p. 326. 

Ceunb. Hist. Engl. Lit., V, ^6. 
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Ten Brink has noted the epic and lyrical tendency of the 

1 
Coventry plays, and Taylor aaye that these plays are consider- 
ably indebted to the antecedent and dontemporfiuieous religious 
lyrics but not so much as the York and Townley plays. He 
mentions eepeclally the use of the conventional Hall Jesus, t^e 

Welcome and Farewell lyrics, and the general prayers and hymns 

3 
to Uary, The Influence of the Planctue Marlae Is discussed by 

Taylor In another article. "Even the humoroue treatment of 

Joseph may be due," he thlnke, "to the eternal ridiculing of old 

5 
men with young wives In the seml*-*rellglous lyrics." 

The use of Cardinal Bonaventura' s Meditations Vltae Chrlstl 

In theological and scholastic passages has been noted by Dr. 

6 
Hemingway. He does not admit Love's translation of the Medlta- 

tlones as a possible source, but to me it appears most probable 

that the version, known as the Speculum Vltae Chrletl, hae been 

consulted by the Coventry play-makers. 

The following 11 et of sources for separate plays is the 

result of a direct comparison of these plays with the v&rloue 

eources suggested. 

1 

Eng. Lit.,II., 1, p. 2gli.. 

2 
Mod. Phil. V, 15. 

3 
Ibid., pp. 2-7. 

See Mod. Phil. vol. if. 

5 
Mod. Phil. V. 7. 

6 

Eng. Natlv, PI., Intro., XXXIII. 
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D# Souroas of the Mary Playe 



C« U. VIII « The Barrezmess of Anna* 

Soijoroes: The apocryphaJ. Gospels of the Birth of Uary^ 

and the Protevangelion of James* 

Golden Legend^ v. 3, Nativity of 0\ir Lady, contains the 

seine story* 

Liturgy. OwsBox Mundi^ 1. 10629« 



C. M« IX. Uary in the Tesiple. 

Sources: Apocryphal Birth of Mary« 

Sepculim Vitae Christie pp. 20 - 22 « 

Medieval L3rrics, reprinted by Taylor, Mod. Phil. v»5* P»6* 



C. M» X. Maxy's Bethrothment* 

Soxiroet: Apoory^hal Qo.pels of Birth of Mary, Protevange).lon 

and Pseudo-Matthew. 

Cursor Mundl, p. 623, 11. 10625 - 10829. 

C. M« XZ. The Salutation and Conoeptlon. 

Souroes: Apooryphal Gospel of the Birth of Mary* 

Luke 1: 26, 2$, 3I. Uatfc. 1: I9. Ps. 6^: 11. 

Speouluitt Vitae Ohristi, pp. I5-30. 

Liturgy. Hyosis. 

Medieval Lyrios, reprinted by Taylor, Mod. Phil. v. 5 p. 5. 



f \ 
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CM. XII. Joseph's Return. 

Souroes: Apocryplial Gospels of the Birth of Uary, Protevaix- 

gellon, and Pseudo-Uatthew. 

Vulgate . 

C. M. XIII. The Visit to Elisabeth. 

Souroes: Apooryphal Protevangelion. 

Vulgate. 

SpyculuB Vitae Christie pp. 37 - ^* 

CM. XIV. The Trial of Joseph and Uary. 

Souroes: Apocryphal Prot evangel ion, and Pseudo-Uat their. 

Song, "Liillay," reprinted by Sharp. 

Dissertatlob on Pageants, p. 123* &1bo found in Rellquae 

Antiqu»e,v.2;176. 

C. M. XV. The Birth of Christ. 

Souroes: Apocryphal Protevangel and Pseudo-Matthew. 
Christmas Carol, reprinted by Hone, Anc. Mysteries, p. 90. 
For origin of jbhe midwife element^see Gayley, Plays of Our 
Zorefathers, p. 26. 

C. M. XVI. The Adoration of the She];^erds. 

Souroes: Apooryphal Protevangel ion .and Pseudo-Matthew. 

Main events also given in Golden Legend* v.l. Nativity of 

Our Lord. 

Luke 2. 



IS. 



Speculum Vitae Chxigti, pp. ^9 - 51. 

Cursor Mundl, v,2, p. 9^ tt. 

Hymn, "Stella Cell Eztirpavit," given In Lydgate'e Ulnor 

Poems, pp. 29^—5 • 

Uedleval Lyrios, reprinted by Taylor, Uod. Phil«jT.3» P*^* 

C. M. X7II. Adoration of the Uagi. 
Soioroes: Apooryphal Protevangellon. 
Vulgate • 
Cursor Ifundi, v,2. pp. 633>66'l>. 

C. H. X7III. The Purification. 

Sources: Apocryphal Pseudo-Matthew. 

Vulgate* 

Speculum Vitae Christl, pp. 39*"63« seems to offer a closer 

parallel to the Coventry play than the version given in 

the Cursor Mundi, v. 2, pp. 6^9-652. 

C. U. XX. Christ Disputing in the Teii$>le. 

Sources: Vulgate. 

Cursor Itundi, pp. 723-727. 

C. U. XXVIIX. The Betraying of Christ. 
Sources: Vulgate. 
Cursor Mundi, v. 3, pp. 89^1-907. 
Speculum Vitae Chrlsti, pp. 218-227* 



« * 
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C. M. XXXII. The Condemxiatlon and Cruolflxlon of Christ* 

Sources: Vulgate » 

Golden Legend, ▼•I, p. S3 and apocryphal Death of Pllste 

for the Veronica Incident* 

Apocryphal KlcodemuSj Greek II « , 

Cursor Lliindl, v.3, pp* 927-960* 

SpeculuB Vltae Chrlstl, pp. 239 - 2W-* 

C. U. XXXIV. The Biarlal of Christ. 

Sources: Vulgate* 

Apocryphal Nlcodeimis^ Greek II* 

Possibly also. Cursor Uundl, v.3» PP* 961--966* 

C* A. XXXV. The Resurrection* 

Sources: Apocryphal Nloodemus, Greek 11, pp. 292*298, 306 

Speculum Vltae Christl, pp. 261*263* 

C. U. XLI. The AsstODptlon of the Virgin* 
Sources: The Golden Legend, yA. 
Aesusiptlon of Our Lady. 
Uedleval L3rrlcs, reprinted by Taylor* 
Hod. Phil. V.5, p. 5* 
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II . The Coventry Plays of the Virgin In Relation to their 

Sources e 



It Oe Me VIII > The Baxreimese of Anna e 

In subject matter^ the Barrennese of Anna Is almost identi- 
cal with its source. The apocryphal Gospel of the Birth of 
Mary, in an exposittoy fashioHi tells of Mary's family tree^ of 
Joachixi*s sacrificial offering that was scorned because he was 
childless^ of his retreat euoong the shepherds, and of the angel's 
announcement to him and to Anna that unto them should be born a 
daughter who was to become the Mother of Christ* 

The Coventry play has taken this raw material and worked it 
over Into a dramatic production. To be sure, ConteBiplaclo« who 
aote ae a sort of prologue throughout thle cycle of playe, con- 
tracts to do more then he acoonpllehee^ f or he eaye: 

"Thle matere here mad Is of the modyr of mercy 
How he Joachim and Anne was here concepclon, 
Sythe (afterwards) off Bed Into th,e temple .... 
Then Uaryed to Joseph > and so tolwfiii^i the salu-^aclon 
Metyng with Elyzaheth and therewith a conclusion*.''' 

The Barranness of Anna ends, however, with the meeting of 

Joachim and Anna, and the following play has a prolo^gie of Its 

own. According to Or .Hemingway, all the Oonteotplatlon passages 

were late additions by an ecclesiastic who was more eager to 

show his erudition then to regard any such slight Inconsistencies 

I 
C. M. p. 70. 

2 

Eng. Natlv. PI. Intro.. XXXIV. 



2 
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th« hand of th« •aol^slastlo is also •▼ident in ths liturgical 

1 

paseagss of ths sacrifioial servlos and the angtl'e songt 

The rest of the play consiete of conversation and action. 
What were bald statements of fact or but slight suggestions 
in the apocryphal version have been elaborated and worked out 
in minute detail so that all action is carefully motivated^ end 
real individuals appear before us. This pageant forms a 
fitting prologue for the whole group of Mary plays. The 
blameless life of Joachim and Anna^ who divided all theit 
substance into three parts^ their grief over their childless 
stats J their corresponding joy over the angel* s announcement^ 
and their Immediate resolve to devote this child^ who was to 
be the Mother of Christ to a religious lifs, - all thsse things 
crsate a sympathetic attitude on the part of the auditors^ and 
prepare them to await with interest the working out of these 
promissd events. 

2^ 6. M. IX. Mary in the Temple. 

Due to the confusion arising from the moving on of one 
pageant and the arrival of another at any given strsst corner^ 
the attentioh of the crowd had to be attracted before the actors 
of the new scene could proceed with any likelihood of being 



1 

c. M., pp. 73, 75. 
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heard. Whonever possible , thla duty fittingly devolved upon a 
blustering Herod or Pilate. In the ninth Voventry play, how- 
ever, it Is Contemplaoio who says, 

« 

"Now of yoxar gpeohe I pray 3ou spare, 
Alle that ban In this place .^ ' 1 

Here he may be seen to perform a triple fxmotlon, for» 

in addition to his old role as Prologue, he silences the noisy 

throngs and| later on, voices the Epilogue* 

But the presence of Contemplacio in the Birth of Maxy 
is not the only variation from legendary sources. For eight 
short verses of terse exposition, contained in the apocryphal 
Birth of Mary, the Coventry author has substituted eleven pages 
of story and action, interspersed with ritxialistic phrases and 
ecclesiastical symbolisme Yet he has been absolutely loyal to 
the spirit of his legendary sooirce* Save for additions of an 
ecclesiastical nature, his play is but the imaginative realiz* 
ing of what was faintly suggested by the apocryphal writer* 

This distinctly new material seems to have been drawn 
chiefly from medieval theological treaties « Perhaps the most 
important addition Is i^ttit neir personage, Isakar, the priest, 
who receives Mary when she is brought to the tengple* AlthoTOgh 
his role was doubtless created by our ecclesiastical friend 



^ 

C. M., p. 79. 
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as an exouee for Introduolng oert^ln ritualist lo oeremonlet 

ajid allegorical passagesr^ he also eervee to bring forth the 

character of Mary. Herein lies hie only real value, for the 

1 
symbolical explanation of the fifteen steps of the temple, 

2 
the relatloh of the ten commandments to Mary, the allegorical 

3 ^ 

names of the five maidens and of the seven priests, who 

5 
wait upon Mary, retard the movement of the scene and violate 

imlty of action. Open to the same charge Is the symbolical 

meaning attached to the letters of the name, Maria, by the 

Angela In reference to this passage, G.C«Taylor says, ''Two 

of the most highly conventionalised of all the hymns to Mary 

have worked their way Into the plays. The one Is the lyric 

which plays fancifully with the Individual letters of Mary* s 

7 
name." 

* 

But Maxy*. Seven Petitions Justify themselves. The 
thought of the Holy Mother having made these Seven Petitions, 



1 

Based upon the 15'i i Ps. of degrees, Ps., 120-13^; C.U.p.82 
2 

C. M. , p.63; Speoulum, p. 20; See Pollaxd, Engl. Mir .PI., 
Intro. XLI7. 

3 ^ 

C. M. , p. 86. 

Ibid. 

5 
For comments on thes* passages, see Hohlfeld, Anglia, 
XI, p. 279. 
6 

C. M. , p.gg, 

7 

Mod. Phil., V, p. 6; Herrig, vol.CIX, p.S^l-. 
C. M., p. S7; also given in Speoulum, p. 21. 
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the first four of them the rule of every Christian, onist have 

filled the audience with a sense of awe and deep devotion* 

The povtlo Irony of the Seventh Petition, - 

Lord« I haske with grett ffere. 
That I loay se onys In my lyye. 
That lady that xal Goddys sone here, 1 
That I may serve here with my wyttes fyve/' 

Is magnificent* T.J* Crowley says of this feature of the 

miracle plays: 

^Thls oldest stage convention of enlightening the auditor 

with a foreknowledge of reasons and events which eire hidden 

from the counter players was done beforeUknd for the play- 



wright owing to the familiar natxire of his theme • • • • • 

2 
He places the utmost confidence In his hearers." 

But It Is In the attribution of definite obaract eristics 
to Mary, and the elaboration of events by concrete detail 
that the Coventry playwright has shown his skill. The apocry- 
phal writer related how, as a child of three, Maxy was taken 
to the temple, how she went up the stairs as though she were 
of perfect age, how, "as she advanced In years she Increased 
Also In perfections" and how "every day she had the conversa- 
tion of angels, visions from God, which preserved her from 



C. M., p«S7t also given In Speculum, p. 21. 
2 
Ohar.Trt. In MedDr., p. 97. 
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all aorta of evil, and cauted her to aboxmd with all good 

1 

things." Ueagre oharaoterlzatlon thlsl The Oursor Uundl 

!• •oaroely more definite, yet one line, 

8 



/ 



fl 



Hu mild, hu mek, hu chaste hu clene" 



may have aided the Imaglxiatlon of the Coventry writer* At 
ajiy rate, he has produced for ue a real character^ flawless^ it 
is true^ but with enough of true affection to make a human 
appeal to otir sympathies # 

Her humility, her thoughfiilneee for others, and her eztrem* 
preooolousness are the traits most emphasised, mien asked If 

she will be 

3 
" pure maydjtiL. and also Goddys wyff , 

this ohlld of three years euiswers. In effeot, I will vow to 

be God*s ohaste servant while life Is In me, but I am unworthy 

to be his wife. I am the simplest that ever was lK)rn. I have 

heard you say God should have a *modyr swete." God grant 

that I may live to see her, and enable me to lay my hands under 

her fair feet.' 

We are Inclined to agree with Joaohlm when he says, 

5 
"Whlth yoiir speche, Mary, I qm well payd 



^« 



1 

Birth of llary, p. 21. 
2 

Ovirsor, 1. IO629. 

3 

0. M, , p. SO. 

Ibid. 

5 
Ibid.. . ... 
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It l8 Uaxy who eii^gestt that her father and mother ahoiild 

bleee her. "Most mekely,* she begs that she may kiss them 

farewell, and asks them to forgive her If she has ever made 

them angry* With a closer approach to real affection she aays:- 

"ffadyr and modyj, I xal pray for Jow and wepe," 
To God with al iuyn hert f pecyaly; 
Blyeee me day ajid nyght jvyr "Eer 3e slepe, 
Good ffadyr and modyr/ and be mery*" ^ 

That a child of three ahoiild ascend, unaided, the fifteen 
steps before the temple s\2rely seems less isgprobable than some 
of the same child's remarkably precocious speeches* Yet it is 
with a nice calculation of dramatic effect that the priest pre- 
pares us for this startling event; 

''Come, gode Mary, come, babe, I thee calle, 
Thou salt be the dowter^^of God eternalle 
It is meracle if thou do* 

And while the priest is exclaiming over the accomplishment of 

this miracle, Mary modestly and earnestly begs him to tell 

her how she is to be ruled in God's ho\ise, almost as if she 

would rebuke him for wasting time in praising her* 

Very winsome is she in her naive simplicity, when, feeling 

herself unworthy to be among these "sweet sister s,** her 

''maydenys ffyve,** she kneels to beseech their charity* Later 

on, she tells them that they may go and do as they wish, but 



1 

Ce Me, p.Sle 

2 

Ibide, p. E2. 
3 

Ibid., p. 66. 
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It la her desire to worship God: 

"To atrve God fyrst here ie al my thought 
Beforn thie holy awtere on my knees I iTalle." 1- 

That auoh thoughts wers exprsssed by little more that a 
baby w^itld axoftasnc feeling of skeptlolsm with the medieval 
audience. From their point of view, the Virgin Mother must 
Inevitably have had a remarkable ohlldhood. Yet how eweet 
and natural la her little prayer; 

2 



"0 my God! devoolon depe In me dryve. 
That my hert may wake In the, thow my body elepe 



II 



This prayer of the Virgin' e Is very similar to that well known 

ohlldrem's prayer: 

"Now I lay me down to eleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to takse** 

Although we are told that Mary stayed In the temple from 

the time ehe was three years old until she was fourteen, 

we see no change in her character during those years. She was 

ever modest, devout, and kindly. When angels first appeared 

to her with manna in a golden cup, she said, 

"Mercy, how may this be meant? 3 

I am the eimplest creature that is living here." 

When food was sent her by the priest also, shU called for her 



C. M. p. 87. 
2 

Ibide 

3 
Ibid., p. S8. 
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slsttrs thinking that they had more need, and requested them 

to give the remnants to the poor, eaying, 

"If I could I would do deeds of mercy. 
Poor ff oik ff aryn God Knowyth how, 
On hem evyr I have great pity."l 

Contemplacio says of her, at the end of the play: 

" In the temple she was never occupied with things vain 
But ever busy in holy occupacionr* 2 

The dramatist's use of his materiale hai already been 
suggested* The long drawn out symbolical and allegorical 
passages serve chiefly to retard the action, and tend to conver 
what might have been a drama into a tedious sermon^ yet occasion 
relief has been provided by the author's insertion of really 
natural domestic scenes. The wonderful and the marvelous have 
been made effective through dramatic preparation and the 
changing of generalities into concrete details. Moreover, 
Mary has been supplied with definite char/ict eristics* 
3* CM, X, Mary's Betrothment . 

Any introductory opening by Contemplacio is absent from 
Mary's Betrothment* Instead Isakar, the priest, plunges 
into the midst of things by announcing the law which he has 
made for the marriage of maids. There eoon follows, however, a 
long expository speech by Mary, which repeats, in summary 



1 
0. M., p. 89. 

Ibid. 
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fashion^ the events of the Barrezmesa of Anna and of Mary 

in the Temple. Isakar has ellenoed the crowd, and Mary 

has formed the connecting link between the passing scenes. 

Contemplacio's duties have been performed though he hlmsslf 

is absent. 

Certain characters , not present in the sourcss, have been 

added, but they seem, in every instance, to enhance t... ^ the 

dramatic effect of the play. Joseph^ s statement, 

"I have be maydon evyr and evyr more wele ben," 

contrary to the apocryphal idea that he was a widower with 

children and grandchildren, and the numbering of Mary^s maidsns 

as three, instead of five or seven, according to PsshAd*-* 

Matthew and the Pro t evangel ion respectively, seem neither to 

add nor detract in effectiveness. The purely ecclesiastical 

touches in this play have some excuse for their pressncst 

Such brief ritualistic portions as the Veni Creator and Joa- 

2 
chimes blessing of Mar^ are quite lonobtrusive. Mary^s rsading 

3 
of her "sawter e-book" is interspersaai by her own sweetly 

simple prayers, and^ although somswhat long, is an admirable 

stage device, for time is 4hus givsn Joseph to go on his 

quest for"a lytyl praty hous." 



1 

c. M., p. 93. 

2 
Ibid., p. 101. 

3 

Ibid., p. 103. 
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As in the prectdlng play^ the treatment of the oharaoter 

V 

of Mary is distinctly original. To the priest^s queetlon^ 

"Mary, wole |^e have this man. 
And hym to kepyn ae ||our lyff ?* 1 

she answers, 

"In the tenderest wyse, fadyr, as I kan 
And with alls my wyttys ffyff •" 2 

Surely the gentle womanliness of this answer was not sug*- 

gested by the terse statement: 

"Accordingly, the usual ceremonies of betrothing 
being over, he (Joseph) returned to his own city 
of Bethieham." 3 

Row charming and natural is the farewell scene between 

Mary and her parents. Maria: 

"ffadyr and modyr, jfe knowe this cas, 
. • . .with myn spowse I must forth passe. 
And wott nevyr whan I xal Jou se; 
Therefore I pray Jfou here ir^this plas, 
of Jour blyssynge for charyte." k 

Mary^s affection for her parents, her utter maidenlinees 

and timidity, in taking the step out from under the parental 

roof arouses in us a feeling of tenderness for her. Because 

she is merely a dependent girl, she makes her appefluL to our 

sympathies. 



Her gentleness and kind pity for all God^s creatures, a 
trait which forms the Eeynote of her maturer character, is 



1 

c. li. , p. 99. 

2 
Ibid. 

Apoc. Birth of Mary, p, 22. 

C. L\, p. 101. 
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ehomi ty her prayer, 

''Lord, I pray the epecyaly^ 
ffor alle the creatures qwyke and dede. 
That thou wylt shwwe to hem thi gieroy%* 2 

Not only in the conception of Mary^a character but also 

In dramatic treatment has Mary^e Betrothment greatly improved 

upon liita sources. By the addition of such characters as 

Nuncius (a messenger), and the four generatiozP of the house of 

David, the dramatist has introduced conversation and action 

through which we learn of Jossph's motives. Jossph^s reluctanc^ 

on account of his ags, to go to the temple when a spouse is to 

2 
be chosen for Mary, his shame, when the rods are produced, 

and consequent hanging back, until he is called forth by the 

stern voice of the priest, fittingly prepare for the great 

surprise with which the blossoming of his rod is greeted. His 

hTimillty also serves to place the Virgin Mary on the pedestal 

which is hers "by right. 

His bashfulness gives way, however, to a sort of dogged 

resistance when he realizes that he must wed Mary. Joseph: 



"What, ruld I wedde? God forbedel 

And with a wyff now to lejyn in drede. 
It were neyther sport nere game. 

An old man may nevyr thryff 

With a ^onge wyff, so God me save! 



_^- 

0. M., p^,ip5t' " • 

2 

Ibid., pp. 96-97. 
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Xuld I — here chyde she wolde clowte my oote, 
Blera mjm ey, and pyke out a mote." 1 

But the Coventry playwright did not devote all his original- 
ity to the creation of humorous scenes. How much reverence 
and homely affection in Joseph^ s greeting ot Mary:- 

••Displese *5»w not, I pray >©w, so long I have be, 
I have hyryd for us a lytyl praty hous.* 2 

In none of the recognized sources is there any mention of 

such a house. The apocryphal Birth of Mary states that 

Mary with seven other virgins , " 

returned to her parents' house in Oalilee« 3 

It seem quite probable that the bare suggestion for this 

peculiarly effective touch may have been given by the Cursor 

Mundi : - 

"There lafte Joseph mary his spouse 
whil he went hoom to his house 
unto bethleem tho went he 
To make his brydale redy to be." 

Joseph then tells Mary that he must go forth and labor for 

nine months to keep their household, and, with a fpreshadowing 

of his later suspicions of her, he says: 

"Xepe the clene, my jentyl spouse. 
And alls thin maydenys in thin howse." 3 



1 
CM., p. 98. 

2 
Ibid., p.loJ^ 

3 

Birth of Mary, VI. 
k 

Cursor, 11.10825 - 10829. 
5 

C. M., p.lO^l.. 
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Maxy^B Batbrothment le wall oonstructad throughout* 
Evan the distinctly aoclaaiaetical element does not detract 
from the dramatic effectivenese, and practically the whole 
play ia advanced by means of convereation and action* Uaxy 
appears here as an affectionate and gentle maid who haa^ that 
peculiarly feminine quality/.:, charm* In the domeetio scenes, 
great delicacy of feeling is expressed, as wall as genuine 
humor of a sort that, if a trifle crude, is at least wholaaoma. 

4. C. M>, XI ♦ The Salutation and Conception* 

la^The Fpur Daughters of God,^ a Bryn Mawfr Dissertation 
(1907) » tfisB Hope Traver Ahows, by means of parallel columns, 
a close resemblance between the Coventry Salutation play 
and the fourteenth century prose treatise, called The Charter 
of the Abbey of the Holy Ghost* Miss Traver proves, however, 
that the Salutation play ia not derived^ rom the Charter aa 
the two versions differ in the order of events, particularly in 
the position of the Council of the Trinity. In both these 
points^ the Salutation agrees with Bonaventura, and also in 
including the annunciation of Gabriel, which is omitted from 
the Charter* She therefore suggests a common source for both, 
which is, in turn, derived from Bonaventura* This common 



Ch* VIII, sec. I* 



3^ 



source has not besn established by Miss Traver, but she 

dlvagrees with Hone's Theory which advances the Speculiun 

Vltae Chrlstl as the source of the Coventry Salutation. Hone 

probably refers to the Translation of the Meditationes, made 

in 1^10^ by Nicholas Love^ and Miss Traver states that, except 

for the extracts printed bv Hone, she hacs not seen Love's 

1 
translation of the Meditationes* 

Dr. Hemingway agrees with Miss Traver, and states, moreover, 

that there is no foundation for Hone's theory, since practically 

no verbal parallels may be found between the Salutation play 

2 

and Love's translation, known as the Speculum Vitae Christi. 
It may be true, as Miss Traver s\iggests, that some English 
translation of the Meditationes, not at present known to us, is 
the common source for both the Charter and the Salutation. Of 
the material at hand^ however, the Speculum 7itae Christie 
furnishes^ in my opinion, the closest resemblatnce to the Coventry 
Salutation and might well be its source. 

Although it was not my original purpose to quote parallel 
passages, nor in fact to establish sources, a few illustrations 
at this point, seem naoeesary. The epeaohea of tha eletera 



1 
Four D»ght. God, Ch. Ill, Sec. II. 

^Engl. Nativ. PI., p. S^l-O. 
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1 

in the Salutation play may be seen to. be approximately 
paralleled in the Speculum* 



1 
The following page referenceito the Salutation Indicate 

Mies Traverse edit Ion , elnce parallel pasafligee from the Charter, 
may aleo be found there. 

Speculum, 13» Veritas: 

"And 3e knowen wele my fader/ sothfaat god/ that I am 
the begynn3rnge of 3oure worde/ and after Jb made man In so 
grete worthynesee/ '}% wedded me to hym in that condioioun 
that what tyme he brake 3our heete/ he and alle thA comen 
of him schulde lese hir blessid l3rf and be dampned and done 
to dethe. Wherefore elthen he forsoke me/ and betoke hym to 
3oure enemye and myne/ the fader of leeynge/ witneeeynge my 
sietre ri^twleneeee/ I perleche and lese my name but he hath 
the dethe that he hath deaerred." 

Salutation, p« 12B. Veritas: 



"Lord, I am thi dowtere Trewthe - 

Thyn unkynde creatures to save were rewthe. 
The off ens of men hath grevyd the sore. 
When Adam had synnyd, thou saydest yore. 
That he xulde deye and go to helle. 
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That wrecche that waa to the so unkinde^ 

He may not have to meohe mo 

He dyepyeyd the and plesyd thi ffo, 

Thou art his oreatour and he is thl oreature. 

Thou hast lovyd trewthe, it is seyd evyr mo. 

Therefore is peynes lete hym endure." 

Speculum 1^. Missricordia: 

My fader of meroy/ it waa 3our wille evere with outen 
ende among 3oure others dou3tre8/ my slstres/ to 3^^^ ^^ 
that prerogatyf aboven alle 3our workee/ that not onliche I 
schulde specially reyne here with 3ou in hevene/ hot also 
that the erthe schulde he replenyehed and filled with me to 
80 mykel vertu that who so wolde trewely and bisely asks my help 
in any mischief or nede/ he schulde with outen fayle fynde 
3oure socour and helpe thro3 the medlacioun of me. But loo 
now. my dere fader/ that worthy party of erthe and 3oure noble 
creature man/ in his grete wrecchednesse and meschief so longe 
t3''me liggynge/ cryeth contynuellyche and asketh after myn helpe; 
and now tyme is comen in the whlche but 3^ helpe and save hym 
I perisshe and less my name." 

Salutatioh, p. 129. Misericordia: 

"0 ffadyr of mercye and God of comforte. 
That counselle us in eche trybulaclon, 
Lete our dowtere Mercy to 3ou resorts. 



:>( 



And no mam that la mysohavyd have oompassyon* 
Hym gravy th fful gratly hi a tranagraaayon. 
Alia haf an and erthe orya ffor mero]l« 
Ma aamyth thar- xuld ta non axoapolon, 
Thar prayara ban offaryd ao apaoyally« 

And thou a ay at andlaaaly that maroy thou 
haat kapt ffor man, 

Sxiffyr not th& aowlya than In aorwa to alapa^ 
\ Ihat halla hownda that hatyth tha byddyth hym ho^ 
Thl love man no Iftngar* l«t« hym kep«." 



The following epeeoh by Justloia, Salutation p. 123, 
finds an approximate parallel in the words of Veritas^ Speoulum, 
p« 13* I find no parallel for Meroy's next speech. Salutation, 
p. I30; hut the words of Pax, th^ next speaker, are olosely 
paralleled by the words of Pax in the Bpsoultun, p. 16. Three 
very brief epeeohes of the Salutation, p. 13I, seem to have no 
parallel in the Speculum, but all of the other passages, quoted 
by Miss Traver, are olosely paralleled in the Speoxaum. For a 
passage from the Salutation, which covers half a page, as 



I 

Speculum, pp. 17, ig, 19, 
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quoted by Mies Travar» she finds no parallel In the Charter. 
A very close resemblance is found, however, in the Speculum, 
pp. 17-19. For the sake of illustration, I quote two of the 
speeches* 

Speculum, pp. 17*l6t 

"Ri^twisnesse went down to Erthe and sou3^e among 
the hi3h hills/ and in to the depe pytte of helle/ whether 
there were eny man that my3te take this good and innocent 
deth; but there was none founden olene of synne/ no/ not the 
child of one dayee births*" 

Salutation, p. I32. Veritas;- 

''I, Trowthe, have eowte the erthe without and withinne. 
And in so the ther kan none be founde. 
That is of day byrth withowte synne, 
Hor to that dethe wole be bownde.** 

Sepculum, p. IS. ''Than seide pees: 

''Wete 3^ not wele/ that the prophete that seide there is none 
founden that may done good; sf terward he putteth to more 
and seith/ til it come to oon: this oon man may be he that 
3af the sentence forsaide of mannis savacionn* Wherefore 
preie we hym that he wole helpd and fulfille it in dede." 
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Salutation, p. 132. Pax:- 

"That God siay do Is non but on. 

Therefore this Is be hys avyse, 

He that >af f this oounselle lete hym;>eve the comforte alon, 

ffor the oonolusyon In hym of alle these lyse." 

Ther resemblanoe between the Salutation play and the 

Speculum appears to me muoh oloser than the resemblanoe between 

the Salutation play and the passages quoted from the Charter by 

Miss Traver« It Is true, I think, that the speeches of the 

sisters up to the point where Peace persuades them to carry the 

1 
dispute to the throne of Ood^ are more exactly paraJ.leled . by the 

Charter than by the Speculum. The latter has no Insertions of 

brief Latin phrasea as do both the Charter and the Salutation play. 

This point In favor of the Chaxter Is more than offset, however, 

by the close resemblance between the 8pecul\xm and the Salutation 

In the later speeches of the sisters for which Miss Traver finds 

2 
no parallel In the Charter. Moreover, the Charter has changed the 

norzDaJL order of events, placing the discussion U.to which per soft 

of the Trinity should redeem man near the beginning of the 

allegory, whereas the Salutation play and the Speculum agree In 

« 

placing thlB dlsousslon after the debate between the sisters.. 
1 

Traver, Foiar Dght. God, p. 13^1-. 
2 
Four Dght, God, p. 132. 

3 
Ibid., p. 135. 
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1 

"Th« Charter doea not Intxoduot th% amnunolation of Gabxleli** 
but this important part of the Salutation play is givan in 
ths Speculum^ and in strikingly similar phrasing. For sxampie 



Speoulum, pp. 29 - 30* 

''Now take here good hede and have in mynde how first all 
the holy trinyte is there abidynge a fynal answers amd 
assent of his blessed dou3ter msxye and 
furthermore howe alle the blessed spirits of hevene/ and 
alle the ri3twis l3rvynge men in erthe/ and alle the ohoeen 
souls 8 that weren that tyme in helle/ as adam/ abraham/ 
dayid/ and alle others desireden his assent: in the whiohe 
stood the sayaoioun of all mankynde*" 

Salutation, p. 11^1^ of C. M., ed. Halliwell* 

*Mary, Take hede in thyn entent, 

Whow the Holy gost, blessyd he be! 
Abydth thin answere and thin assent; 



''fferthermore take hede this space, 
Whow alle the blyssyd spyrytys of vertu. 
That are in Hefne byffore Goddye face. 
And alle the gods levers and trew 
That are here in this erthely place, 
Thyn own kynrede, the so the ho knew. 



1 
Four D»ght, God, p. 135. 
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And the ohosyn sowlys, this tjme of grao6| 
That are In helle, and byde ther resou. 

"As Adam, Abraham, and Davyd in fere^ 
And many other e of good reputation^ 
That <thln answer desyre to here. 
And thin assent to the Inoarnaolon, 
In whloh thou standyst as persevere. 
Of alle mankende savaolon." 

Dr. Hemingway's statement that Hone has no foimdatlon 
for his theory, and that there are paaotloally no verbal parall- 
els between Love's translation, known as the Speoul\xm Yltae 

1 
Christ 1, and the Coventry Salutation play Is, perhaps, open 

to his own ohaxge against Hone's theory • 

Exoept for the Contemplation passage, at the beginning 

of the Salutation and Conception, the whole play agrees, In 

subject matter, with the Speoulum Vltae Chrlstl* In the Coventry 

oyole only Is the Counoll of the Trinity Included In the play 

of the Annimclatlon* According to £«E«Chambers, the 'allegorical 

element dlatlnguiehei^a a certain part of thie patchwork oyole 

2 
from nearly all the other English plays." 

Originality l:d lacking even in the treatment of Uary's 



T 

Engl. Nativ. PI., p. 2^10. 
2 

Med. St., II, 152. 
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oharaoter. She appears, here, aia^ly as a personification of 

meekness and humility. Devotion to her vow of virginity is 

emphasised, but ohiefly for the purpose of letting Gabriel 

expound his mission. By the angel's greeting, 

"Heyl, ffUl of graoe, God la with the, 
Amonge alle women blyssed art thou," 1 

she is shown great honor, but this is less pleasing than the 

2 - 
delloaoy and ohivalry of his waiting for her assent^ the In- 
carnation. In the York and Wakefield plays, Gabriel, with no 
suggestion of consulting Mary is wishes, baldly annoiinces that 
the Incarnation will take plaos* 

The eleventh Coventry play seems to form a necessary 
link. Certain facts necessary for the \jnderstanding of future 
happenings must be brought before the audience. This is done 
by means of conversation and a trifle of the spectacular, in the 



presentation of heaven and the bright lights accompanying the 
descent of the Trinity, but there is little action. Over half 
the play consists of allegorical material, and originality of 
characterisation is lacking* 



1 

C. M. , p. IXS; also given in Speculum, p*26. 
2 

C. U., p. ll|l-; also fiven in Speculum, p. 30; also see 

Gayley, PI. Our Forefathers, p. 197. 
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5> 0> M^. XII^ Joseph^g Return^ 

The Coventry playwright has departed from both 
8orlplt\uil amd apocryphal sources In placing the play of 
Joseph's Trouble before the Visit to Elisabeth* By this 
means, Joseph Is enabled to accompany Mary on hvr visit to 
Elizabeth's house* Other departures from the sources, are 
due chiefly to dramatic elaboration* 

The play opens with Joseph battering at the door 

and loudly demanding to be let ln« To Stisanna's quest lon^ 

"Who Is ther? why cry je so? Wyl Je ought?* he answers » 

"Undo 3our dore, I seye 3ow to^ 

1 
ffor to com In is alle my tho\ight*" 

Thus Joseph Is represented by our dramatist as In 
-ly 

^ precise// the correct mood for harboring suspicion* 

the 

Dr*Hemlngway says, "The realism of a Joseph' . play Is 

unpleasant, but the character^dr awing and rough strength of 

the play stand out sharply when compared with the average Joseph 

2 
play*" I cannot thlni^ that "Joseph Is unnecessarily coarse of 

3 
speech and angry In heart," for he thinks that he has just 



C* M*, p.ll7* 
2 
Engl* Katlv. PI., XXXVIII. 

3 
Ibid., XVIII. 
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oause for his euiger which Is fanned by the very oalmaeee of 

Mary* 8 reiterated answer that the child is his and God*s. 

How tender and self-oon^enmatory are his words: 

^I wys wyff , thou dedyst me wronge; 
itlc^l I traryed from the to long*" 1 

Mary's attitude throughout this soene. Is all that Is 

lovely* She Is oalm, taotful, unassuming, tender, magnanimous, 

and forgiving without seeming to forgive. Mary seems quite 

without personal vanity or super«-»sensltlveness. So oalm Is 

she In the knowledge of her own Innocenoe that she Is undisturbed 

by Joseph's suspicions, except through her pity for his suffering 

Therefore, she prays: 

^God ffor \mknowlage he Is desesyd, 

And therefore help that he were esyd.** 2. 

The effect of Mary's personality Is shown by Joseph's 

words: 

"I myght wel a wyst (known) par db, 
So good a creature as she 

Wold nevyr a donne trespace. 
For Bche is ful of Grace; 



I aske fforgyfnes." 3 And when, In his humllltyj 
he would kiss her feet, she answers sweetly, and almost coyly. 



1 




C. M. , 


p. 120. 


2 




Ibid. , 


121 


3 




Ibid., 


122. 
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"Nay, lett be my fete 

My mowthe Je may kye l*wy8» 
And welcome onto me*" 1 

Thue 0he makee her forgiveness seem a slight things 

though, In reality, she had much to forgive « Truly one oould 

love suoh a woman. But she was wise and tactful too« Not 

until Joseph trusted her once more, did she tell him any of the 

details of the Ann\mclat Ion • She understood the wisdom of 

saying little to an angry, doubting, and scoffing htisband* 

When he was ready to believe what she told him, then she was 

ready to tell all that he wished to know. It Is evident, too^ 

that Joseph appreciated her; for, when he understood all, he 

thanked her^ saying: 

"Grammercy, myn hert, my love, my lyff, 
Xal I nevsrjr more maJce such stryf 
Betwlx me and the 



I wasgnever wurthy ^ 
1-wye* to be thin 



7 

wye* to be thin husbonde*" 



Aa Dr. Hemingway has stated, the chief value of this 
play lies In Its realistic char SrOterlzar Ion « A truly beautiful 
Ideal of Mary Is here given, and the most winsome qualities of 
her oharaoter oould not Tm expressed were it not for Joseph's 



T 

C. M. , p. 122. 
2 

I know. 

3 

C. M. , pp, 122-123. 
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1 

being, as Hemingway thln^, "unneoeeearlly angry In heart.* 

Quite free from eaoles last leal elaboration 1b this whole play* 

The movement Is swift, the conversation Interesting, the oharao- 

ters are real people, - and all this Is due to the originality 

of the Coventry playwright. To his sources he Is Indebted for 

the bsxest suggestions, xmdramatlcally expressed. Out of 

such crude niaterlal, he has created an interesting and vlYld 

2 
play 9 and an Indeal wozoan* 



6- C. VL. XIII s The Visit to Elizabeths 

If Joseph Is to accompany Mary on her visit to EllzabelSi 
the placing of this play after Joseph's Retirrn Is an Iniproveinent 
on the order given In the sources « Even In the Speculum^ where 
Jpseph accompanies Mary^ their visit precedes Joseph's trouble 
about Marys Little else In the plan of this play may be praised, 
however, for It abounds In Inconsistencies, as well as In ecclesi- 
astical embellishments • It Is probably due to the latter element 
that the Inconsistencies have arisen. Dr .Hemingway has called 
attention to the composite nature of this play; "the almost 



1 

Engl. Natlv. PI. XVIII. 
2 

See Gayley, PI. Our Forefathers, pp. 195-I96. 
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lltxargloal scene of the singing of the Magnificat, then the 

true English realism in the opening scene, the journey to 

1 
Montana, and; finally, the monologues." Except for the elabora* 

tion of the realistic scenes, the rest of the play is closely 
paralleled in the Speculum* The attexqpt at hximor, at the ex- 
pense of Zacharia's feebleness, is doiibtless original* 

One jnust look hard to discoyer much of a character 
for Mary. In the Salutation, she announced her eagerness to 
yisit Elizabeth, and one might almost think her motive was 
either curiosity or a desire to verify Gabriel's words concern-* 
ing Elisabeth. In fact, Gabriel, in somewhat the manner of a 
fortune-teller, was guilty of using a false analogy in conyinc- 
ing Mary that miraculous events could transpire. Tet this did 
not distxarb Mary, if only what he said concerning Elizabeth 
were true. That point she apparently wished to ascertain for 
herself. In the play of The Visit to Elizabeth, however, she 
has an added motive, for she tells Joseph that they should 
speedily go to Elizabeth to see if they may comfort her* 

Mary*s domesticity is evident when she tells Elizabeth 

2 
that she will stay thsee months "to wasche, shore, and wwepe," 

but any other special character ists are submerged by ecclesiasti- 
cal and erudite embellishments. 



1 
Engl. Nativ. PI., XXXIV. 

2 

C. M. , p. 12S. 
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The struotTore of The Vlelt to Elizabeth I0 deoldedly 

bad. Although Mary told Elizabeth that ehe would stay with 

1 
her three months, within the next few minutes, Mary and 

Joseph were making their farewells. Then along oomes Contempla- 
tion after Mary and Joseph have gone to their home, fifty-two 
miles distant, and svayely tells the audienoe that Mary abode 
with Elizabeth fully three months « It seems evident that this 
play was composed from two conflicting versions, very possibly 
consulted at different periods of time. No part of it is of 
much dramatic yal\ie, nor has it much claim to originality* 



!• 0. M> , UY. The Trial of goseph and Mary . 

The main story of the Trial of Joseph and Mary is 
identical with its apocryphal sources. Several new characters 
have been added, however; such as, the three detractors, a 
summoner and two doctors of law, and the chief priest is here 
represented as Mary^s cousin. The gossip ajnong the detractors, 
their coarse Jokes and attenpts at humor were doubtless created 
by the draatist, for they do not appear in any of the soxarces, 

and it was in just suoh realistic soenes that the miracle play- 

3 
Wrights exercised their originality. A rare opportunity for 



I 

C. M. , p. 128. 
2 

Ibid., p. 129. 

3 
See Bates, Engl. Relig. Dr., pp. 192-194; also, Hari, 

Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., V, 48. 
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local hits was not wasted by the Sxunmoner, for his demand that 

"alls the rowte" appear at court is followed by a long list 

1 
of definite ixames, including Fhyllyp Fletoher*s. These names 

were obviously inserted, says Ur* Collier » *for the sake of 

2 
producing merriment among the spectators** The many other 

3 
references to the every day life and sayings of the people 

are due to the creative and selective genius of the Coventry 

dramatist. Moreover , he has made Joseph and Metry* over into 

real people » and even to his minor characters he has given a 

certain individuality* 

Uary appears here under very trying ciroTomstanoes. But 

so calm and strong is she in the sense of her own innocence 

that one does not greatly resent the gross insults of thv 

detractors. It is because of these slanders that she has the 

opportunity to show her strength. In spite of suggestions 

of guilt that would almost convince her against her oertajjn ^ 

the slightest 

knowledge, she never, for a moment, loses courage. Without/^ 
doubt of the outcome, she is ready and ea^er to try the test 



I 

C. M. , p. 131. 
2 
Halliwell, CM*, Notes, p. ^13* 

3 
C. M*, pp. 133-140; see also Collier, Eng.Dram. Poetry, 

II, 103 J Symonds :ihak. Pred. , p. 85; with "child of snow," 

C. M. , p. li|-0. Of. 13th. C. Fr. Fablito printed in the 

collection of Legrand C*A)tesy. 
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of drinking the holy water. Joseph, on the other hand, 

seemed to have jiut the shadow of a auspioion that the test 

mi^t not stand by him« Mary' a prayer for help, aa alao in 

the following play. The Birth of Chriat, ia addreaaed to her 

Son* The ainplioity of thia prayer direot to the Chriat that 

ia with her, and her abaolute oonfidenoe in hia protection, 

appeal to ua atrongly. Quite without nalioe againat her de- 

xamerg g^e praya that "thia fayr people* her innoceHoe may 

aee. Juat aa aoon aa the fir at detractor bega meroy of Maxy, 

for the holy water at which he aooffed haa given him a pain 

in hia head, ahe aaya: 

"How God, Lord in hevyn ommypotent. 
Of hia grett meroy ^our aeknea aawage." 2 

Likewiae, to her pouain, the chief prieat, ahe aaya, 

« 

*Now, 6od» for^eve ^ovl alle 3o\ire treapace - — and alle 

3 
defaoiaolon." 

But when the high priest addreeees Maxy at 

"blyeeed vlrgyne,* thanks her for her good heart and great 

patience, and offers to escort her home to her hall to do her 

reverence, she answers, with great dignity: 



1 

0. M., p. 11^3, 
2 

Ibid. 

3 

Ibid. 
H. 

Ibid. 
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"I thank 3om — -..--- 
Onto 3our owyn houe I pray 30^ 3^ goo, 
^ And t^ke thle ptpyl horn with 3ou htns 

I am not dyeposyd to paseyn hans froo." 1 

Though aha is without malioa and oan forgive raadlly, 
still aha ia not lacking in apirit. Whan the othara hava gona 
and aha and Joaaph are alone, her gratitude for God^a juatica 
ia expraaaed aimply. Joseph aeemed a trifle aurpriaed at the 
fortunate outcome, but to Mary, innocent and truating, the 
good end had come about as a matter of courae* 

The realiam of the court acene ia coarae and would 
be revolting were it not for the invulnerable innocence of 
Mary« Her diginity, throughout thia acene, ia aupbarb, and, 
whether conacioualy or not, the draunatiat haa uaed the detract- 
ore ae a meana of idealizing the character of the Virgin. It 
ia more likely, perhapa, that the medieval playwright introduced 
them becauae of a falae belief in their humoroua qualitiea« 
At any rate, the addition of the detractor a ia a good dramatic 
device, for they aerve to make convincing the test by the holy 
water. 0£ thia, depended the establishing of Mary* a innocence, 
but, in the apocryphal veraion, where the detractora are abaent, 
thia point was utterly unconvincing. 

Their rather doubtful claim to humor ia granted by Courthop^ 



C, M., p. 11^3. 
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Who refers to this eoene as containing "an element of comedy 

In the dialogue,* which he cites as *a remarkable exception 

1 
to the prevailing didactic tendency* of the cycle* 

Uore discerning Is Professor Gayley*s criticism: 

*0n the one hand the pageant Is an early representative 

of romantic comedy, on the other of the scandal or manners 

school. For the elements of scandal It Is necessary 

only to refer to the career of the apostles of detraction, - 

ensnared In the gins which they had set for others. For the 

element of the romantic no finer exasple of that early date 

can be found than the successful refutation of the attack v^on 

2 
the honor of the Virgin.* 

Throughout the Trial of Joseph and Mary, the plot construction 

Is good. The humorous opening scene Is followed by scenes 

which are made iip entirely of conversation and action that Is 

caref411y motivated, tke characterization Is excellent, and the 

numerous contrasts and surprises work toward a highly satisfactory 

denouement. The anacronlsm of holding the trial of Joseph and 

Mary before the bishop In an ecclesiastical court does not at 

3 
all affect the real value of the play. For Its good points 

as well as Its one blemish. If the slander element be so consld- 



Hist. Engl. Po»try, I, 4-13, 
2 

PI. Ovx Forefathers, p. 196. 
3 
See Bates, Rngl. Rellg. Dr., p. IS^l-. 
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ered» the originality of the Coventry dramatist I0 responsible. 

&, 0. M, . XY. The Birth of Christ . 

The draaatlo opening of the Birth of Christ Is Indicative 

of the bharaoter of the play throughout. Although the main 

sohene of events Is given In the apocryphal sources, original 

motl'vee for actions have been added and a new character « Clves, 

has been Introduced; the miraculous cherry tree episode has 

been either aidapted from the peJLm tree Incident In the apocry> 

phal Flight Into Egypt, or else taken directly from the Christ- 

1 
mas Carol of the cherry tree* The whole journey to Bethlehem 

Is treated in mucdi greater detail than in the sources* 

To the Coventry dramatist, Uary must have been a very 
real and Intensely human person. IThen Joseph announces that 
he must go to Bethlehem, she expresses her eagerness to accom- 
pany him, saying, *Myn husbond and my spowse, with 3ou wyl 1 

2 ' 
wende, A syght of that cyte ffayn wolde I se." 

Thus Mary is no provincial. She would see the world. 
She is active and eager and modestly vivacious. Moreover, 
in her quiet, tactful way, she always succeeds in carrying her 
point. Joseph does not seem to expect her to follow hie 



1 

Hone, Ano. Mys., p. 90, reprints this Carol 
2 
C. M, , p, 14-5, 
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adTlo6> for, in the same sentenoe that he grximbles about the 

folly of her taking euch a long joiirney, saying, "3« '^^ mith 

t 1 

ohllde, - - - me semyth It were werkys wylde," he adds, 

2 
"now latt us f forth wende as ffast as we may." 

Having gained her point, she does not attempt to 
refute his objections, but artfully changes the subject and asks 
what tree that Is upon the hill* Though the miraculous blossom- 
ing of the cherry tree should have warned Joseph that Mary*s 
desires were to be congplled with, he seemed, that morning, to 
be In a most preverse mood. In a very chirrllsh manner he re- 
fused to risk his limbs cllxnblng after cherries. After Mary's 
naive prayer to Christ to obtain the fruit for her, and the 
consequent bowing of the tree before her, her attitude toward 
Joseph Is unchanged. Just as, before, she was conscloiis of 
no Insult, for she ever seems above the power of lnsln\aatlng 
speeches, now, she Is conscious of no sense of s\q)erlorlty. 
There Is no sanctimonious self-satisfaction In her manner to 
the repentent Joseph, and no word of reproof for his previous 
boorlshness. With the utmost simplicity and friendliness, she 
accepts his ap&logles. 

ThroToghout this play, Mary shows a certain calm execu- 
tlveness and fearlessness • She had no fear of the Joirrney, and 



C. M., p.lif5. 
Ibid. 
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when^ in the crowded city of Bethlehem^ Joseph tiirns to her 

with the quest lon^ "A swete wyff » what xal we do? Where xal 

1 
we logge this night?" It is Mary who decides that they shall 

lodge among the beasts. 

Though Joseph feels that such a shelter Is unfit 

for Christy Mary shows no anxiety • She seems to realise that 

all material things axe so far inferior to the Christ-child 



' * 



that they cannot detract from his dignity. When Joseph goes 
out to summon the midwives^ she has no fear of being left 
alone » nor is it her suggestion that he should call In others. 
Quite confident is she in herself and in God« 

Joseph^ on his return^ is puzsled by her laoaghing 
face^ but her happiness betokens only such Joy and pride as 
any human mother might feel. One la drawn to Mary, the human 
mother, muoh more than to the Virgin of the York Nativity play 
who aesumea an unnatural aloofnees In her manner towGu:d*the new 
born child, whoa ehe worships at her Lord* 

Throtighout the play of. the Birth of Christ, the maryell- 
ous and the reallstlo go hand In hand. Material that Is inter- 
esting In Itself Is dramatically handled. Interesting and natural 
motives for actions have heen Invented hy the playwright, and 
the characterization, which Is for the most part original with 
him. Is uniformly good. Especially attractive Is the Virgin Meiry, 
eager, vlvavlous, sweetly forgiving, competent, and, at the 



h'Aman 
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£• C. U.^ Xtl . The Adoration of the 8hep]ierdg# 

The Coventry Shepherds' play is hrlef » and of 

little Interest as far as originality of treatment or conception 

Is concerned* The main events » here expressed by means of action 

and conversation^ are given In the canonical scriptures and 

1 
the apocryphal New Testament « The Ciirsor Mundl may very possibly 

be a more direct source of this play« In addition to a slight 

anqpllflcatlon of these cources, the hymn, Stella coell extlr- 

2 
pavlt," the Hall Jesus, and the farewell lyric by the shepherds 

have been Insert ed« OA these, G. G. Taylor says: 

"The most highly conventional form of address to 
Christ (In Middle English poetry) Is the Hall Jesus, ft prayer 

In which oftentimes every line begins with this formula^ 

It may possibly not be amiss to consider as vaxlatlone of 
the above lyrical form the Welcome and Farewell lyrics some- 
times addressed to Jesus, sometimes to Mary, In which "Wvlcome" 

or "Farewell" are substituted for "Hall," They seem to be 

3 
modeled throughout on the Hall poems*" 

Mary scarcely appears « HThen she does, toward the 

close of the play, she takes no active part except to express 

her thanks to the shepherds for their homage. No realistic 



1 

Cursor, II, p. 6^3 et seq. 
2 

Given In Lydgate's Minor Poems, pp.294-, 295* 
3 

Mod. Phil. V, p. 4-. 
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dosoriptlon of the life of the ehepherds on the hill la given, 
as in the York and Wakefield Shepherd Plays, but some slight 
attempt at humor is made by the shepherds* olumsy imitation 
of the angels* song. 

10. C. M. , XVII, Adoration of the Magi . 

A blustering Herod, who also knows how to be crafty 
later on, has the opening speeoh in the Adoration of the Magi* 
His noisy bravado and ridiculous vsAity, though common to all 
Miracle Play Herods, belongs, in the details of conception, to 
the character of the dreunatist. No such character is given to 
Herod in the sources. As usual in these plays, he backs up his 
boasts by calling upon Mahomed smd is blissfully xinconscious of 
any anaoronism. Many concrete details, including some descrip- 
tion of their separate countries by the three wisejmen, have 
been added, but, on the whole, the play shows no great skill in 
invention nor in dreunatic treatment. 

Aside from the Herod character there is little attempt 
at characterization. As in the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Mary. is modest and says very little; but her worth is recognized 
by the Magi whose attitude toward her is most reverent. In 
fact, the third king attributes to her, thus early in her caxeer, 
divine power; for he says, as he lies down to sleep. 
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"The yong kyng and hie mother Maxy, 
Save us alle from every velanyl ^ 1 

11> C. M^, XYIII. The PTrrlfloatlon. 

The P\rrlfloatlon differs very little in suhstamce 

from the aoooxmt given In the Speouliim Vltae Christ 1, Even 

the wording of certain speeches ^ paxtlculaxly In the Virgin's 

offering of her child. Is almost. Identical with that of the 

2 ^ 

Speculum. The singing of a hymn and Simeon's addressing of 

Jesiis by the conventional "All Hall«" constitute the only 

real additions In material* 

Some Ingenuity has been expended by the dramatist 

In portraying Simeon as a very feeble old man. He has also 

transferred to the mouth of Joseph what^ In the Speculum^ 

was merely a general statement. Joseph Is thiis made Into a 

gallant and appreciative husband, by telling Mary that she 

needs no piorlflcatlon, since she Is undeflled In thought and 

3 
deed. 

Mary's character Is comparatively distinct, but 

this conception of her character is drawn from the Speculum, 

and cannot ^ therefore, be attributed to the drajnat let's 

originality. She is vweet and modest, somewhat naive, reverent. 
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and eiMiger to obey God* 8 conaiandji, but, at the same time» ae 
loath to let her eon out of her sight or arms as any merely 
human mother « 

If laoklng in originality. The Purification Is, 
nevertheless, well managed dramatically. One is interested, 
at the outset, by Simeon's complaints, and, at the ssune time, 
prepared for what is to come. The domestic relationship is 
realistic, and the play closes with the alteur scene, which 
is symbolical but not tedious. 

Although The Slaughter of the Innocents forma a 
link between the eighteenth and twentieth pageants, it is 
not one of the Mary Plays. Joseph, in response to the angel's 
warning, awakens Mary and tells her to ocure for the child, 
while he packs the ass in preparation for their Flight into 
'^STP't; 1^'^t the Virgin does not appear in this pageant. 

12. 0. M. . Christ Disputing in the Temple . 

Christ Disputing in the Texople seems to be based 

1 
chiefly upon the version in the Cursor Mundi* I have not 

succeeded in finding any soiarce for the conversation between 

the doctors and Christ. This consists mostly, however, of a 

bombastic simulation of erudition on the paxt of the doctors. 



1 
Cursor, pp. 723 - 727. 
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and of aa explanation, by Chrlat, of the meaning of the 

« 

Trinity and the reason for Mary*e being married to Joseph. 

The bombast may easily have originated with the dramatist. 

That Mary was married to deoeive the fiend is set forth In 

1 2 

the Speouliim Vitae Chrlstl, and also in the Cursor Uundi, 

though' not in oozmeotion with the soene in the texnple. 

The oharaoterisation of Uary, in this play, 

is not espeoially effeotive. She is deoidedly more attraotlye, 

however, than in the oorresponding scenes of the York and 

Wakefield oyoles. How natural that her mother *s pride in 

her son*s great wit and good works should make her fear that 

3 
he must have enviotM foes who might Oo him harm. Though 

her lament for her son's absence savors of affectation, she 

is Impulsive and natural when she first espies him with the 

doctors in the teinple. She oalls to him at once:- 

"A I dere childel dere chyldel why hast thou th\is done? 
ffor the we have great serve and care." $ 

The York and Wakefield dramatists have spoiled this 

effect by having Joseph and Mary argue as to who shall first 



1 

Speculum, p. ^3 
2 

Cursor, II, pp.6l9-620. 
3 

CM., p. 196. 

Ibid. 
5 

CM., p. 197. 
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approaoh the learned doctors • Here Mary shows no such rustic 

reticence. Her relief In finding her son would naturally be 

stronger than any foolish self -consciousness « 

She shows a little feminine petulance and yet am 

appreciation of the reasonableness of Christ's excuse to her^ 

when she says: 

"3our ffaderes wyl mist nedys he wrought » 
31tt on 3o\rr mo6jT hare J9 sum thought 
And he nevyr more so longe fro me*" 1 

In the York plays, ehe le not credited with the Intellect- 
ual power of under etandlng the real meaning of Christie answer 

2 
that he must be ahout his father's business* 

Although Christ Disputing in the Teazle is soofwhat 

tedious, the play is not without value « The dramatist has made 

> 
the doctor s)(^ discussion definite, even though it is a trifle 

dull, and, by en^hasising their scorn of the youthful Christ, 

he makes dramatically effective their subsequent praise and 

admiration* 

The seven plays intervening between the twentieth 

and the tweftty-eighth plays of the Coventry cycle deal with 

Christ's ministry, and in them Mary has no part. 

1 

C. M, , p. 197* 

2 
York Uys., p« I69. 
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12.. C. M. . XXVIII. The Betraying of Ohrlit. 

The Betraying of Christ follows rather olosely the 

1 
aooount given In the Cursor Mundl, save for Uary's lament 

toward the olose of the play. In speaking of this lament, 
G. C. Taylor says, "It ooours at a point In the gospel narra- 
tive at whloh no other drajnatlo or non-dramatlo Engl&sh plano- 

tus In verse oooiirs, and deals, moreover, with a theme not 

2 
common to any of them." He thlnlcs that the source of this 

Coventry planotus Is, In part, either some translation of 

3 
Bonaventura* s Meditations or the Latin original. 

Although Love*s translation of the Medltatlones Is 
most oertalnly not the soiiroe of the Coventry play as a whole 
the Planotus Included In this aooount Is very similar to the 
Coventry Planotus. 

The Betraying of Christ and the three other Passion 
Plays in whloh Mary figures mark a definite change in her life, 
and, consequently, in the treatment of her character. Up to 
this time, she has been happy; from now on, the Blessed Virgin, 
the Holy Mother appears as Ovx Lady of Sorrows. 



1 

Cursor, III, pp. 8911-907. 
2 

Mod.Phll.. IV, p. 21. 

3 
Ibid., J) A, 

Speculum, pp.21S-227. 
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■hat simple pathos in her answer to the Magdalen* s 

annoimoement that Christ Is sold to the Jews^ boxmd with cords ^ 

beaten, and In their power :- 

"^Al Al Al how zn3m hert Is coldel 
A I hert hard as ston^ how mayst thou ^fflt? 
Whan these sorweful tydyngs are the told^ 1 
So wold to God, hert, that thou mytyst brest." 

Then follows what has ever been the huxnaji cry of 

suffering from the beginning of the world: 

'•Al Jhesul why xuld 3e sofere this trybulatjon 

and advercytfc? 

How may thel* fynd In here hertys 3ow to pursewe. 

That nevyr trespacyd In no maner degre'?** 

Such was the Key-note of the Aeschylean drama - the 

Injustice of It all* In Mary's passion to find some reason 

for Christ's suffering, she accuses herself, 

"I suppose yeryly It Is for the tresspace of me. 
And I wyst that myn hert xul^i^cleve on tweyn*" 2 

In tuan, she blames even the Father, asking him 

what has heoone of all the promises he gave her when he made 

3 
her a mother, and why his ever dutiful son should suffer. 

A nobler note Is struot when she says: 
1 

C. U, , p. 266, 
2 
Ibid. 

3 
C. M, , p. 287; see also Thlen, Vber die engllschen Marlenkla< 
gen, p. 5^1-. 
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"Why wolt - thou, graoyoua Fadyr , that it xal be so? 
May man not ellye be •aTlftlbe non other kende? 

than that xal oomforte msm wo, 

Whan man is eavyd be my chylde, and browth to a 
good ende.** 1 

She has answered her own question and found solaoe In 
the divine purpose of the Atonement. That Mary has herself dls- 
oovered a reason for Christ's unmerited suffering Is significant • 
On many other oooaslons, she has shown herself Intelligent and 
reasonable. Now, In her great sorrow, these qualities help her. 
She has been able to adjust herself to things as they are* 

Yet the Blessed Virgin Is never far enough removed 

from the purely h\unan to lose her dlreot appeal to o\;ir sympathies^ 

She ends her lament with the words: 

"Now, dere sone, -------- 

On alle mankind now have thou pity. 

And also thynk on thl modyr, that hevy woman." 2 

The dramatist who could recognise the value of material 

which he found ready made, turn It Into dramatic form, and present 

It In such a way as to maintain its simplicity of effect, - 

siirely has come claim to our admiration. 

lit. 0* M. . XXXII . The Condemnation and erucifixion of Christ . 

The main argument of the Coventry Crucifixion play is 
given in the Greek Gospel of Nicodemus (II) , As Halliwell has 



1 

C, M. , p. 287. 
2 
Ibid, 
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1 

pointed out, oertaln portiona are merely paraphrased from 

2 
the Vulgate* The aooount given in the Cursor Uundi is 

Similar tc the Coventry play, and in certain portions almost 

idential. In this aooount , however, Mary's lament is omitted 

3 
It is only in the Speoulum that the revolting details of nail- 
ing Christ to the cross are given, and something of Mary's 
lament is also here given. 8ave for these two instances, 
the Speoulum version is not very similar to the Coventry play. 

No versioiB of the Planotus quoted by Taylor suggest themselves 

the 
as^ direot source of the planotus that has been merged into 

« a 

the Condemnation and Crucifixion. In none of- the sources 
above referred to is Veronioa mentioned. "The incident of 
Veronica wiping the face of the Savior 'with her kerchjf' — 
was niaterial of common tradition in the early and middle ages. 

It may be traced from the Golden Legend back to the ap.ocryphal 

5 
Death of Pilate," says Professor Gayley. These versions, 

however, do not connect the incident with the crucifiaion. 

While practically all the material of this play nay 



1 

CM., Notes, p.it-16. 
2 

Cursor, III, pp. 927-96O. 

3 
Speoulum, pp.239-24i|-. 

Planotus Mariae, Mod. Phil. IV, pp. 603 et seq. 

5 
PI. Our Forefathers, p. 326. 
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be fo\md ready made, It is scattered In divers places and in 

the midst of muoh superfluous matter* 

The expression of Mary's grief throughout the Coventry 

Passion Plays is at once dramatic and nat\;iral« Swooning 

before the cross, she cries: 

"Al out on my hertl why biest thou nowth? 

How mayst thou abyde this sorwe and this woful thowth? 
Ahl dethl dethl why wilt thou not me kylle?" 1 

Professor Gayley says of this play, "In the N-Town 

Crucifixion, when Jesus, In the greater business he was about, 

la apparently unmindful of her, the matchless motherhood asserts 

Itself in pathos so dramatic that I wonder hdw historians have 

so long Ignored it: 

<*0 my eonel my sone, my derlyug derel 
What have I def endyd ( offended) thee? 
Thou hast spoke to alle tho that ben here, 
And not word thou spekyet to me I 

A I my sever eyn Lord, why wilt thou not speke 

To me that am the modyr, in peyn for thl wrong? 

A heart I heart I why why It thou not breke?'" 2 
That I were -out of this eorwe so strong*! •" .^ 

Thoiagh Christ's answer to her is not so tender as one 
could wish, still it is less harsh than in the York and Wakefield 
plays • 

The Virgin's prayer to be left with her son: 

"I pray Jou alle lete me ben here. 
And hang me up here on this tre. 
Be my frend and sone that me is so dere; 
ffor ther he is, ther wold I bei" ' J Is no mere 



1 — ; 

C* Urn , P* o3 • 

2 PI. Our Forefathers, pp. I9S-I99 
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hysterical outburst. She has ever shown herself strong and 

ready to aot. Now^ If she can dQ. nothing else^ she would at 

least share Christ's sufferlng^Vhen she realizes that she 

ciTist part from hlm^ she begs to be allowed to kiss his feet 

1 
"that sufferjrn wo** . 

Uary was so much the human mother that she could 

rebuke John for the futility of his words of comfort while 

Christ was stiff erlng^ but^ afterwards. In the temple^ she 

was wise enough to look toward the Resxorrectlon wlt^ hope* 

"Again and again In the crucifixion and resurrection 

plays the central figure Is the Virgin • Jesus only too frequently 

2 

presents a theological aspect; Uary, never." One cannot fall 
to be InQpressed by the genuine pathos of her lament In the 

* 

Coventry Crucifixion play* This Is the more evident by contrast 

with the York Mortlflcaclo Chrlstl, where the expression of her 

3 
grlet seems somewhat artificial. 

By combining the events of the Trial, the Scourging, 

and the Crucifixion, the Coventry author has produced a long and 

omission of many 
somewhat tedious play, but this Is more than offset by the ^^ 



C. M. , p. 327. 
2 

&ayley, PI. 0\ir Folef»thers, p. 196. 
York Mys., p. 36J. 
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of the 

^gruesome details of the York and Wakefield Paeelon Plays* 

If he has collected his material out of the various sources 

above mentioned, be deserves much credit for his wise selections 

and coherent arrangement. In his handling of the planctus 

1 
portions, he Is without a peer* 

1^. 0. U*. XXXIV . The Burial of Christ. 

The author of the Burial of Christ has apparently 
gone directly to the apooryphal Gospel of Kloodenus for his 
neater lal, whloh he has taken over with but few ohangese 

In his conception of the Virgin character only has 

he disagreed with the apocryphal version* As Christ Is taken 

from the cross and laid In Mary's lap» she says: 

^'Al mercyl mercyl myli own sone so dere^ 
TI2I. hlody face now I znuet kyssel 
There was nevyr modyr that sey (saw) this, 
80 her sone dyspoyled with so gret wo; 

A, mercyl fadyr of hefne. It xuilde be so'," 2 

But there Is no bitterness In her coznplalnt; no 
qtaestlon now of the justice of It all. Once more, she Is calm 
and strong, and thoughtful for others. 



1 

For an appreciation of this planctus, see Thlen, Bber 
die engllschen Llarlenkv.lagen, p 5^* 
2 
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The author of this play has simply rewritten^ in 
dramatic fsrm^ the erente recoiinted In the canonical and 
apocryphal Gospels as Intervening between the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Christ. This rather hBlef pageant serves 
as a connecting link in the cycle* 

16* C. U., XXXV. The Resurrection* 

The play of the Resiorrectlon la long and somewhat 
coinpllcated. For his material, the author has drawn upon the 
apocryphal Gospel of Nlcodemus, but he haA altered somewhat 
the orfler of events. As he wrote, he seems to hare had in 
mind some account of the Harrowing of Hell, scattered portions 
of which he has admitted into his Resurrection play. The 
conrersatlon of the boasting and jangling soldiers, who call 
upon *Mahownd* to guard the grave, is doubtless due to his 
own invention. 

The Planctus portion of the Resurrection play is probably 

based upon the lament in Lovers translation of the Meditationes. 

* 

The phrasing of the two versions is very similar, in places, 
byt Mary's attitude toward her son is slightly different. Taylor 
has called attention to the fact that this planctus *in the 
Resurrection play where Christ appears first to his mother, 
our lady - occurs at a point in the Gospel narrative at 
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which no other dramatic or non-dramatic English planctus in 

verse occurs." "It deals," says Taylor, "with a theme to be 

1 
found only in the planctus of the Bonaventura type." 

Throughout the Coventry cficle, the Virgin is treated 
with reverence and peculiar delicacy. It seems only fitting 
that Christ should choose to give the Virgin Mother the Joy 
of beholding him resurrected from the dead before he appeared 
to anyone else. In spite of the fact that his words to her 
etre humanly tender: 

"Salve, sancta parens I my modyr derel 

This is the thrydde day that I 3ow tolde, 

I x\ild arysen ________ 

How am I here ----- — •- - - - 

Therefore no more 3* wepe," she addresses him 

formally. This, too, is quite natural* Through the. miracle 
of his resurrection, he has heccme for her more God than son* 

Prayers to the Virgin, for help or forgiveness, have 
been made previoiisly, on certain special occasions, but now 
Christ telle her that she will be worshiped by all the world 

both night and morn, saying, "had I not of 3o^ ^^ born, 

Man had be lost in helle." ^ In 

no personal way is she conscious of the honor due her, but 



Mod. Phil., IV, pp. 21-22 
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she ia riade happy by the thoxoght that man haa been saved by 

the precio\i» blood of her son. All her sorrow, and •'grettere 

1 
sorwe myght nevyr non be," Is surpassed by the joy of the 

redemption of Jman*. 

It is in the treatment of the Virgin charaoter that 

the author of the Resurreotion play is most worthy of praise. 

He is the only dramatist that has taken advantage of the ver-- 

sion in the Lleditationes whioh represents a Christ that is 

thoughtful and tender toward the Holy Mother at the time of 

his resurreotion 

n . XLI . The Assump tion o f th e Vi rgin. 

The Assiimption of the Virgin has drawn its material 
almost entirely from Caxton^s translation of the Golden Legend* 
Professor Gayley has noted that •'not only the incidents, but 
their order and detail, the exact phraseology of the conversations, 
the Latin chants, ejid the authorities quoted are practically a 

^^ 

transcript froc. Ckxton's tranelatlorx of the Legenda." 

To this material, the dramatist has added only a 
few boastful speeches by the three chiefs of the Jews and the 
Hall lyrics on pp. 3^7, 3^9, 391. Of these lyrics, Taylor says, 
"Very similar In form and general treatment to the Hall Jesus 
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le the Hail Mary. — The Hail lyrics and their variations 

may all have been the development of one line in the annun- 

1 
ciation-lyrio spoken by Gabriel, •Hail Mary/ C*M*, p. 112*» 

As Professor Gay ley has observed, the Assuioption 

2 
"is written in a more recent hand than the rest of the cycle," 

and this is nowhere more evident than in the treatment of the 

Virgin character. Here she becomes less humanly interesting, 

and more of a statuesque saint who is used as the Central 

figure in the successive episodes of wonder. Her own speeches 

are more elaborate and formal, less sincere and effective than 

in the preceding plays. Even the attitude of the apostles 

toward her, though apparently affectionate, is formal and im*- 

convincing* Something of her old simplicity of manner is 

shown by her greeting of Christ, when he comes for her bovI: 

m 

*Al weloom, gracyoue Lord Jhesu, aone and God of meroyV 
An aungyl wold a suffysed me« hye hyng, at this nede."^ 

But it wae only after Mary'e prayer that she might 

Join him In Heaven that Christ sent for her. There Is a certain 

pathos In the thought of her being left on earth lonely and In 

fear of the Jews, and all but forgotten by Christ. The earlier 



1 

Relation of Middle Engl. Rellg. Lyric to Corpus Chrlstl PI., 
Mod. Phil., V, p. 5. 
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Coventry dxamatist would never have allowed euch an Interpretation* 

Much more In hie manner 1b the York Assumption play. In which 

Jesus sends his angels to Mary to say that he has chosen her 

Queen of Heaven. It Is not fitting, he thinks, that she, his 

1 
mother, should be left alone while he is high in bliss, later 

on, he twlls her that they will dwell together in their delight- 

2 
ful bowers of bliss forever* In all this, there is an air of 

romance and chivalry so characteristic of most of the Coventry 

Mary plays but quite lacking in the Assumption of the Virgin* 

The play of the Assiimption was doubtless most success^ 

ful, from a dtramatic point of view, in medieval times* The 

"doctor's prologue is a trifle tedious, but, since the Virgin 

had not appeared in the five preceding pageants, some brief 

account of her life since the ResTorrection play was surely J)er- 

mi8sible« Less excusable are the repetitions occurring on p« 393« 

The spectacular representation of angels, disciples transported 

in clouds, Christ let down by ropes, no doubt, demons struggling 

over their victims, and the blaspheming Jew suspended by his 

hande from the Virgin* e bier l?end to obacure the defeota of 

formal phraseology and somewhat wooden oharactera* 



1 
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Conolusion. 



From the foregoing study^ it is erident that the 
Corentry plays of the Virgin have drawn their material 
chiefly from apocryphal sources. Eight of the seventeen 
plays show the Influence of spocryphal sources to a mark- 
ed degree^ and fifteen of these plays show a possible 
dependence upon apocryphal authorities. 

In seven of the eight plays (VIII, IX, X, XIV, XV, 
XXXIV, XXXV) most closely related to the apocryphal ac* 
counts, the character of Mary is original. If she had 
appeared at all in The Barrehness of Anna, the charact- 
erization whould doubtless have been original there, too. 
The four plays that show more originality in treatment 
and conception than any others in the group of Mary 
plays (X, XII, XIV, XV) are derived chiefly from apocryphal 
sources. 

Dependence upon the Speculum^ or some other translation 
of Bonaventura*s Meditations is evident in eight plays 
(IX, XI, XII, XVI, XVIII, XXVIII, XXXII, XXXV). Three 
of these belonging to the group of Passion plays, show 
originality in the characterization of Mary, and one the 
Resurrection play, shows originality of conception in other 
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part* of the plaj. In the«« tteaa plajs* the •■olaaiastloal 
•l«aent, iihioh is har« rastriottd to tho Planotus portions, 
it a distinct adTantago* 

In the Purifioation of tlM Tirgin, the syaboXisa it no 
dotriaont to the plaj, for it is not tedious, and thsrs is 
■oreoTor, originality of trsataent in this play, though the 
oharaoterisation of Mary is not original* The Shepherds 
play is of little aerit, but it does not seen to be eoolesl- 
Astioism that spoiled it, for the influence of the Qpeoulun 



upon the play is very slight. In the three reaaining plays, 
(XX, XI, XIIX) that shov traoss of the Speoulua, the eoolesl- 
astioal snd allsgorieal portions ars a distinot dstriaent, 
but the Speoulun ean not be blaaed entirely for this, as it 
is not responsibls for ths speeohes by Contenplaoio, and it is 
Oontsnplaoio she turns sTerything topsy turry in the Salutatio 
piny. 

Xifl^t plays have been at least partioally dirived froa 
the Speoulua. In only two of these (XX, XI) haTs the eoolesi- 
astioal and allegorical eleaents deriTsd froa the Speoulua 
been a distinot detriaent to the plays. The worst features 
of the thirteenth play, the Tisit to Elisabeth, oan not be 
attributed to the influenoe of the Speoulua. 

The Cursor Ifundi seeae to h&Ts been used, in conjunct ion 



the 



xxnii 



with auoh the saae general effect as the apocryphal sources 
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The close following of the Golden Legend in the Aesiimptlon 
of the Virgin, and the use of liturgy, and religious lyrics 
in several of the plays has been pointed out. The liturgical 
element seems most evident in plays VIII, IX, XI, XIII, XVI, 
XVIII, and the lyrical, in IX, XI, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVIII, 
and XLI. 

Judging from the choice of sources and originally of 
treatment in plays VII, IX, X, XII, XIV, XV, it seems most 
probably that their composition was due to someone writer. 
The speeches by Contemplacio are evidently late interpolations 
by an ecclesiastic who was vastly inferior, as a dramatist^ 
to the earlier author. Certain other ecclesiastical portions 
in Mary in the Temple may have been late additions. The 
other five plays of this group are practically without erudite 
embellishments. The strictly liturgical portions are likely 
to have been included at the time of their composition. ^^ 

Another very closely connected group is composed ol^ f our 
Passion plays, the Salutation and Conception, and the Purifi- 
cation. The author of these plays, : though partial to eccle- 
siastical sources, is not the careless interpolator of the 
Contemplation passages, and he ha« maintained the same delicacy 
of treatment of the Virgin Mary that is evident in the group 
of plays derived chiefly from apocryphal sources. 
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Plays XII, XVI, XVII, XX, might form a group by them- 
selvet, or they might be included in the first group. The 
Visit bX Elizabeth has very evidently sioffered fron inter- 
polations. 

The Assumption of the Virgin differs from the other Mary 
plays in source, treatment, euid date of composition. 

That the authors of the Coventry Mary plays have a right 
to the name of dramatists is indisputable when one oonsiders 

) these plays in : - relation to their souroes. The Assumption 

f 

^ of the Virgin is so different in every respect from the 

' other piays of this group that it would be only fair to 

r 

i 

expept it^ in any numerical discussion. Eight of these 

I 

plays consist almost entirely of conversation and action^ 
khat has been^for the most part^ in vented by the author* 
The four Passion plays are not included in this estimate ^ 

because most of the action of these plays was taken directly 

■ 

from the sources « In eleven plays ^ events have been elabor- 
ated by means of concrete details^ which did not exist in 
the sources ^ and this is also true of the four Passion 
plays as far as the characterization of the Virgin Mary is 
concerned. 

The effective use of contrast and surprise^ dramatic 
preparation and pottic irony has previously been no teds 
Especially strong in the ascription of pPsychological motives 
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for actions In thie whole cycle. In the Coventry plays only 
does Mary undertake the journey to Bethlehem because she 
wants to see the coointry* 

Such real characters as Joseph and Mary have been 
created by the Coventry playwrights^ and^in several of the 
plays, minor dliaracters, such as Simeon, Herod, the three 
detractors^ and the midwives, have some claim to individual* 
ity* In the sources, these persons appeared, for the most 
part as mere abstractions. In eleven plays, Mary appears 
an essentially: real person. For seven of the se^ the apocryphal 
Gospels, or possibly the Cursor ih one instanoft, hav} been 
the chief source. 

Although the Ooventry authors have shown a predilection 
for the wonderful and miraculous by a selection of legendary 
sources and events, they are not greatly indebted, for the 
definite characterization of the Virgin to these sources. 
In these seven plays, derived chiefly from apocryphal accounts, 
the characterization of the Virgin, in treatment and conception 
is distinctly original* Two of the four plays depending 
chiefly upon the Speculum Vitae Christi show originality of 
conception, and the remaining two plays show originalitft in 
the treatment of the Virgin character. The use of medieval 
religious lyrics has had no appreciable effect upon character- 
ization. Apocryphal sources and medieval lore concerning the 
Virgin have of course, acted as a determining influence upon 
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the Ideal of the Virgin eetablished in the Coventry plays, but, 

for the main detalle of characterization^ the creative genius 

of the draunatiet ia responsible • 

That the authors of these plays were especially inter*-- 

ested in the Virgin character is shown by their dramatization 

1 
of three Mary plays » not included in any of the other main 

cycles, and a fourtl^, Mary's Betrothment, is here honored by 
being written as a separate play rather than as an expository 
section of another pageant* Moreover, the treatment 6f the 
Virgin Mary throughout the Coventry cycle is notable for ts 
delicacy and chivalry* 

The whole group of Joseph and Mary plays is said by 

Professor Gayley to form "a transition from the study of 

2 
realism to the romance of early comedy." Excellent in 

their plot construction are the Betrothment, Joseph's Return .»aad 
fhe Trial of Joseph and Mary; the Birth of Christ and the 
Purification are also well constructed* 

Although the Coventry plays are not distinguished 
for their humor, elements of humor may be found in at 
least four of the Mary plays (X, XIII, XIV, XVI)* Realistic 
scenes have frequently been inserted, and the elements of 
wonder and romance are especially strong in the first eight 
plays of this group* For genuine pathos^ the planctus portions 
of the Passion plays can hardly be overestimated. 

', IX, XIV* 
2. PI, Oxxr Forefathers, p. 197. 
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Tlie Virgin Mary le said, by Professor Gayley, to be 
the first ideal woman of the early English drama. To this 
ideal the Coventry plays must have contributed much. ThrouHk 
out the Joseph and Mary plays the purely hTimcm side of Mary's 
nature is emphasized. She is modest , tot always self-poss«*s«d 
oharming, even coy at times, tactful, and likely to get her 
own way with Joseph, but never superior in her attitude 
toward him. Nothing could be sweeter and more ideally womanly 
than her manner of granting forgiveness. 

Her purity and calm dignity keep her above the power of 
harm^and einable her to cope successfully with any situation. 
Though M?.ry is always unassuming, she evinces considerable 
vivacity and initiative. Combined with her essentially 
maidenly and womanly qualities, is a remarkable strength of 
character growing out of her intelligence and insight- cmd 
enabling her to adopt a philosophical attitude toward life. 
- -This is especially evident'^in the Passion plays. 

Throughout the Coventry Mary plays, the selection of 
sources has been particularly happy, inasmuch as they have 
yielded suggestions for sormuch that is interesting, and 
romantic. The Sources of the Passion plays, moreover, have 
two Planctus portions, not treated in any other cycle, and, 
as treated in this cycle^they have established their claim 
to genuine pathos. 
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The adapatatlon of w.. * ready-made materials has been 
shown to be dramatic In the majority of these plays « In many 
Instances, however, they have suffered from ecclesiastical 
embellishments. Great originality of treatment and conception 
has frequently been shown, especially In the realistic scenes 
and In the character drawing. In their treatment of the Virgin 
character, thif cycle Is superior. In my opinion to any other 
collection of Miracle plays* 
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